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first, her time would have been short in this work, because it was three 
years before she could honestly say, she liked the work as well as general 
hospital work. 

In addition to the plan offered by Dr. Cowles, another suggests 
itself. Newly graduated physicians come to State Hospitals as clinical 
assistants in order to get experience in this work; if a similar arrange¬ 
ment could be made for nurses, so that those graduating from a general 
hospital could come to a State Hospital as clinical and class room assist¬ 
ants and for the study of State Hospital methods, it would constantly 
bring in the latest methods in general hospital work and would also 
benefit the nurses who would thus be better prepared for any work insti¬ 
tutional or private. Appointment to the position of matron in a New 
York State Hospital is made from a civil service list of names of those 
who have taken the written examination for this position. There is 
plenty of work to be done, and the work is just as important and calls 
for as high qualities on the part of the pupil nurses and instructors as 
any other form of nursing service. The realization of the importance 
of these high demands has given the chief impetus toward development 
and improvement of the nursing'service among the insane. 


THE EARLY TEACHING OF NURSES AT THE 
SALPETRIERE HOSPITAL, PARIS * 

By MADAME P. G1LLOT 
Anctenne Directrice Ues Ecoles de la SalpOtriBre. 

Fifteen years ago, the Salpetriere Hospital was entirely unlike any 
other of the hospitals in Paris. Its distance from the centre of the town, 
its important buildings, its immense gardens and its beautiful avenues 
of old trees, gave one, on entering, the impression of a pretty little pro¬ 
vincial town, where the mind could repose in perfect calm. The popula¬ 
tion, too, was far from being a noisy one. It was, and is still, composed 
of old and infirm women, lunatics, and those suffering from nervous 
complaints. Poor creatures, all of them, to whom perfect rest and quiet 
is a necessity. 

As to the staff of the hospital, it was composed of two distinct 
elements. The first consisted of young girls from the provinces, 
Bretons for the most part, called to Salpetriere by their friends or 
relations, who were already employed there. The second element 
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was composed of families, parents, and children who sometimes for 
three successive generations had been employed in the establishment. 
We can imagine the profound dissimilarity which existed between this 
staff and that of the other hospitals, supplied in so different a manner. 
Trained by tradition, as one might say, the nurses of the Salpetriere 
followed in the steps of their predecessors; so much attached to the 
house, that sometimes they refused all preferment rather than leave it. 
In 1835, a preparatory school was established in the interest of the ward 
maids of the hospital. It consisted of three or four classes, and did duty 
till 1845, at which epoch it was closed under new management. After 
that, no attempt was made to re-establish the school, and those of the 
ward maids who wished to improve themselves, could only do so by apply¬ 
ing to one of the officials, who, in return for a small salary, would teach 
them to read and to write. 

When, in 1878, it was decided to start a training school for nurses 
at Salpetriere, it was found that the greater part of the staff {with the 
exception of the children of the officials and some of the nurses) were 
incapable of following the lectures with profit, or to write the compo¬ 
sitions that were required of them. The idea was then formed of 
re-starting the primary school, and it was opened in 1878 with sixty 
pupils. The “ Cours ” were held every, evening, and the pupils were 
divided into classes which, by reason of the inequality of the knowledge 
of the pupils, were again sub-divided into several divisions. The greater 
number of the girls could neither read nor write, and a certain number, 
by reason of their Breton origin, could not even speak French. In 1888, 
out of seven hundred and twenty-eight pupils who attended the lectures, 
.two hundred and ninety-three had acquired there all their primary 
knowledge.* 

In 1891, the organization of the school remained the same.' The 
division of the two classes still existed. They were held every evening, 
from seven till nine o’clock. Three days were reserved for the pupils 
of the first or superior class, and the other three days for the pupils of 
the second or elementary class. But the law on compulsory education has 
now commenced to bear fruit: the number of “ illiterates ” has greatly 
diminished, and the result of instruction becoming more general is that 
the best pupils are able to be prepared for the certificate of primary 
studies. 

Of the program of the studies, there is no need to speak, because it 
is the same as that for the evening classes for adults. At the same time 
we must notice one important innovation, which makes this course of 
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primary instruction a preparatory course for the professional teaching. 
It is, that the readings and the dictations are of a special kind. The 
lessons in orthography are taken out of English hand books of nursing, 
treating of the care of the sick and insane; the ordinary reading lessons 
are compiled from the “ Practical Manual of Nursing,” by Dr. Bourne- 
ville, in the parts corresponding to the lessons given by the professors. 
This enables the teachers to make in some sort a repetition of the lectures, 
and to give to the pupils any explanations on points which they have 
not understood. As for the dictations, they have almost always for 
object, subjects touching on the duties of nurses. 

This teaching would be incomplete without moral instruction. To 
this end, we and our teachers profit by all the circumstances which offer 
themselves to call the attention of our pupils to the high character of 
their mission, to the necessity of absolute probity and of a demeanor 
inspiring at the same time both respect and confidence. We tell them 
of the importance of the moral side of a nurse’s work, and how after 
having cared for the body, they can by kindness and sympathy .assuage 
mental suffering, often sadder and more difficult to heal than physical 
suffering. And at times a simple remark made by one of the pupils 
proved to us that our words had been heard with attention, and had 
found an echo in the hearts of our listeners. We must say that these 
good girls have left in our memory very good impressions; moreover on 
consulting our notes, and those of our teachers, we do not find in the 
space of ten years one act of insubordination, or one serious complaint. 
The only remarks which occur fairly often are: “a little frivolous” or 
“ giddy,” or “ talked in class.” This is nothing to speak of, and only to 
be expected at the age of these young girls, who, in taking their places on 
the school forms, find again the faults of their youth. On the contrary, 
we cannot but admire the courage of these brave girls who, at the close 
of a day given entirely to a hard and sometimes repugnant labor, still 
find themselves able to spend two hours in serious work, which is 
laborious to all, and difficult to many. 

Several years have passed since the period of which we have just 
spoken, and the silent little town of Salpetribre has undergone many 
transformations. It still possesses its majestic buildings, but at the 
side of them new premises have sprung up. The beautiful gardens and 
shady avenues of old trees are still'to be seen, though it has been found 
necessary to do away with certain of the gardens, to reduce the length 
of several of the avenues, and to sacrifice some of the trees. In the 
middle of the ground was found formerly an enclosure, which was 
known by the picturesque name of “the meadow.” It no longer exists, 
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and in its place has arisen the new school for nurses, constructed, as 
we are told, with all the comfort and all the advantages of modem 
buildings. What will this new school do? What pupils will it receive? 
What will be the value of its nurses ? How will they be trained ? These 
questions have already caused much ink to flow, and raised many con¬ 
troversies. It seems to us that the answer to these three questions is 
very simple, and may be thus expressed. 

The new institution being entirely in the hands of the Administra¬ 
tion will be exactly what the Administration will make it. The school 
that has just been founded at Salpetriere being* “ a public institution 
designed to train nurses for the hospitals ” will be for the nurses the 
same thing as a training college is for teachers. So to assure the good 
working of this school should we not do well to follow the methods of 
the training colleges for teachers, which have been working for so long 
and with such good results ? In both institutions the work is theoretical 
and practical. For the teachers the lessons in theory are given by 
special professors; for the nurses they will be given by members of the 
medical profession. The practical teaching is given for the teachers in 
the primary schools belonging to the training college, for the nurses 
it will be given in the hospitals. Thus the regulations in both cases 
necessitate the pupils being boarders. (We know that at Salpetriere a 
few day pupils are taken, but only as exceptions.) 

At the head of all training colleges is found a directress who assures 
the order and discipline of the house; she takes also all responsibility, 
and all authority is in her hands. We wish that this was the case at 
Saltpetriere, that there was a directress solely responsible for the good 
order and the discipline of the school, and possessing alone the necessary 
authority to rule in the house. A divided authority has never given, 
and never will give, any good result. Besides her administrative func¬ 
tions, the directress of the training school is charged to give to the pupils 
a course of lectures on morals. We wish that it was so at the nursing 
school that a course of lectures on morals could be instituted and given 
by the directress. 

We have cast our eye over the program of the studies; we find there 
lectures on theory given by doctors, and practical teaching given in the 
wards by the “ sisters,” and that is all! We strongly regret this omission 
of moral teaching, for if there is a profession in which it is necessary 
to make appeal to generous and devoted sentiments, and to awaken them 
where they exist, it is in this profession of nursing. Without doubt there 
are among the young girls of our hospitals those with good and brave 
hearts, who give to the unfortunate and suffering those two most precious 
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gifts, youth and health. But something else is needed besides the impulse 
which leads them to give themselves to this work. We would wish to 
develop in them a firm and dependable spirit, which will exercise itself 
unceasingly and by a determined act of the will towards all. To the 
irritable and exacting patient, to the old, embittered by age and infirmi¬ 
ties, to the child who asks only for its mother and recoils from the 
nurse without understanding anything of the care she wishes to give! 

And then it has been said, and we repeat it, modifying only some 
expressions, the training school must not only be a school of instruc¬ 
tion, it must be also a school of education. The pupils must carry with 
them when they leave firm and strong principles, elevated and generous 
sentiments, which will lead them as nurses to the height of their pro¬ 
fession, and make them as women worthy of the respect and esteem of 
everybody. The school having a good strong organization, excellent 
lectures, a doctor and sisters suited for the posts that have been confided 
to them, we have now to consider the stumbling block. How to recruit 
the pupils? 

We declare sincerely that we do not wish to make any criticisms— 
we should find the moment badly chosen to criticise our institutions—but 
we feel bound to say this: If the Administration recruits its pupils 
in the same way that it is doing now, it will obtain no good result. 
Its labor will be lost. Cannot we inaugurate the system of recruitiug 
as it exists in England and the United States? (The probationer must 
address to the matron a written request describing the position of her 
family, the instruction she has received, her previous employment, etc. 
She must then submit to a medical examination. It is left to the matron 
to decide whether she will be admitted or not.) 

In what social class must we seek by preference for pupils? There 
are two opinions on this question. The one is, that it is only ladies that 
make good nurses. The second differs absolutely. “ Ladies will be pre¬ 
tentious and vain; they will always be difficult to manage.” We think 
that there are exaggerations on both sides, and that a middle course can 
be found. It is undeniable that a lady can accomplish—by reason of 
her superior education—many things to which a woman of less social 
standing could not attain. But here we must stop to consider the true 
meaning of the term “ lady.” For us we estimate in the strict sense of 
the word that a lady is one who has received a good moral education, 
and this person we shall find in all social ranks in the same way that 
we find her exact opposite in all degrees of the social ladder. It is this 
woman of “ good moral education ” that we must seek for before all 
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else. If, in addition to this, our pupils are ladies according to the usual 
definition of the word, there will be no need for us to complain. 

CONCLUSION. 

1. We wish that the new school at Salpetriere shall be considered 
to be a training school for nurses. 

2. That the directress shall have the sole responsibility and man¬ 
agement of it. ( 

3. That lectures on morals be added to the lectures on theory and 
practice indicated in the program, and that these lessons be given by 
the directress. 

4. That the present method of recruiting the pupils be absolutely 
abandoned, and that the pupils of the new school be admitted as far as 
is possible according to the English plan, that is, with the advice of the 
directress after a strict inquiry as to the morality of their conduct, and 
the surroundings in which they have lived. 


THE ACTUAL CONDITIONS OF FRENCH HOSPITAL 

NURSING 

By A. M. F. COLE 

It is at the request of a well known American nurse, now working 
amongst the poor of Paris, that I write this paper for an American 
journal. In The American Journal of Nursing we have read com¬ 
ments on French nursing, and French hospitals, which show clearly a 
misapprehension of the present condition of both. The same mistaken 
impression prevails in England; and I have written, without prejudice, 
to an English journal, giving simple facts on both subjects. 

I came to Paris expecting to find secular nurses carrying their 
profession further than may be possible for nuns, part of whose time and 
energy must be given to their religious life. An American nurse, an 
English nurse, a French lady with an extensive knowledge of French 
hospitals and nursing, and I have now, for some time, given attention 
to the subject of nursing in French lay hospitals. It is from our collec¬ 
tive experience that I write now. 

Certain hospitals, built and supported by private charity, and not 
at the disposal of the government, are still staffed by nuns. Amongst 
these I may mention “St. Joseph’s;” built by a private benefactor for 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, driven by the government from other 
hospitals; and the “ Pasteur ” adjoining the Pasteur Institute. In both 



